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A 5S-in. Centre 
Lathe that will 
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eer ; a Lathe that, 
having more 
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How is true cleanliness 
to be achieved ? 


When one thinks about school buildings it seems an 
impossible task to keep them all clean — really and 
truly clean in the hygienic sense of the word. And it 
is essential to do so for children will catch something 
if they can. 

The Izal Service for School Hygiene has been specially 
designed to maintain cleanliness and hygiene in 
schools in the simplest and most economical way. Get 
in touch with Newton Chambers & Company Limited, 
and arrange for a specialist to call on you and discuss 
how the Izal Service can be planned to fit your special 
needs. 


i) PHE IZAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOL HYGIENE 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 





PARAMOUNT 


WIREWORK STORAGE BASKETS FOR SMALL ITEMS OF 

KIT DESIGNED TO STACK IN SETS, THEREFORE TAKING UP 

THE MINIMUM SPACE ; EACH SET CAN BE LOCKED WITH A 
SIMPLE DEVICE REQUIRING ONLY ONE PADLOCK. 


STANDARD SIZE OF BASKET IS 16-in. x 24-in.x8-in. EACH 

DIVIDED TO GIVE THREE COMPARTMENTS I6-in. x 8-in. x 8-in. 

WE WILL BE PLEASED, HOWEVER, TO QUOTE FOR ANY TYPE 
OF BASKET TO SUIT INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS. 


FINISHED : HOT DIPPED GALVANISED OR STOVE ENAMELLED 


We also manufacture cloakroom equipment and *‘ Paramount '’ storage 
lockers. 


WRITE OR PHONE FOR FULL DETAILS AND PRICES WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


MATTHEW SWAIN LIMITED 


Wirework Department 


NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER, 10 
TELEPHONE : COLLYHURST 2527/8 
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“KILLGERM” LIQUID 


More efficient than soap because of its 
remarkable properties in removing 
grease. Excellent for glass. 
porcelain, fabrics, paintwork and 
washable distemper. 


LOW IN COST 

EASY TO USE 
HYGIENIC 

CLEANS THOROUGHLY 
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woe MW Weqge win, »: 22s. 
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THE ‘“‘KILLGERM”’ CO. LTD., CLECKHEATON, YORKSHIRE 











EDUCATIONAL RADIO 


B.B.C. APPROVED 








The Sch/Special Six Equipment includes a lock-on cover, easy tuning, 
and a number of refinements associated with the quality and craftmanship 
of SOUND SALES products. 


The price of the latest equipment, Radio Receiver and separate Auditorium 
Speaker in box baffle, remains at £23 Os. Od. plus purchase tax. 

In most districts of the U.K. there is an Sch/Special Six ia atleast one of the 
schools 











The Coronation was viewed by many via Sound Sales’ 
Projection television—the television of the future 
for schools, hospitals, etc. 


SOUND SALES LTD., leading suppliers of Educational 
radio, take the lead with television. 


SOUND SALES LTD., WEST STREET, FARNHAM, SURREY 


TELEPHONE: FARNHAM 646! 2 3 
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WELCOME inquiries from Architects and Educational 


Authorities for specially designed furniture and for 


standard designs available from stock. 


WAKE AND DEAN LTD., YATTON (near BRISTOL 


Telephone: Yatton 3242-5 Telegrams: Wakedean Yatton 
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A.E.C. Fifty Years Jubilee 


President Reviews Work of Half Century 


Mr. Alderman J. Williams, J.P., M.A., Chairman of the 
Liverpool Education Committee, was, at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association of Education this 


re-elected president for the ensuing veat 


Committees month 


re-election 
honour! 


Expressing his gratitude and pride on his 
Alderman Williams was 
bestowed upon him in memorable vear, that of the 
mation of Her Majesty Elizabeth Il, and the 
vear in which the Association was celebrating its jubilee 
Alderman Wilhar 


also conscious of the 
such a 
€ or Queen 
Delivering his presidential address 
said 
has seen a silent revolution, but nyne the 
approach to Education in this 
country, and the book which Dr. Alexander has prepared, T/e 
} t kitty Yea shows this clearly and shows the part which 
Association played in that revolution | would 
up the changes by saving that as the result of the develop 
since 1904 there is now a much greater confidence, a much 
understanding and a keener both of common 
and of individual responsibility between the Ministry 
Education Authorities, between the members and 
\uthorities and the schools and the 
between the teachers and the children, and between 
king in education on the one hand and parents and 
the other The ditterent in 1904 
when, as we see from the ret sociation was pressing 
the Ministry to the Education 
Authorities It was a in which the \uthorities 
to vain and maintain the initiative, and story of 
scussions and our less public inter with the 
and the ssive Presidents of the Board of 
Ministers of Education that we 
issues and on many 


hiitv years 
1 revolution in the 
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iivocating 
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Our function as an Association ts surely just that——to « 


ssarv in the interests ¢ 


and then te 


carefully what 1s desirable and nece 


and the children 


conviction 


education service 


policies with with reason, and wit termination 
Personalities of the Past. 

the halt é 
between the Ministry 
the Ministry the 
ducation Authority which is without parallel in the 
and for that we thank not 
secretarie and | am thinking particularly of Sit 
and Dr. Alexander, but those 
who have served us as President of the \ 
| am glad that we still have 
President in 1927 
more than a 


believe there has grown in century i degree 


tidence 
as well as between 


and « and thi 


lal respect 


ociation ind individ 
ocal | 
world have to mly our stalwart 
Percival Sl irp 
also distinguished education 

sociation over lon 
with us Mr. Byng Kenrick 
V ice 


has plaved a 
the 


Veal 


who was who is our only life President 


and who for quarter of a 


this Association 


century 
major part in the aftairs of ind in aftairs of 
the Burnham Committees 

Thinking back over the personalities of the 
remember the fighting strength and the generosity of 


Sir Percival Sharp foresight and 


last fifttv vears we 


mind ot 


“ his his north-country 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


EDUCATION. 


\ssociation than any other man 
regret to all of us that he died so 
Association, when I am sure he would 
sharing in our celebrations at this 


doggedness did more for this 
It must be a matter of real 
to the Jubilee of this 
have had joy in 
C onterence 

We remember, too fomlinson, whose 
Minister of Education certainly owed something to his work with 
ident and a member of our Executive Committee, and 
too, Thomas Walling, who watched our finances 
throughout the years preceding and during the last war and 
whose generous heart kept him always mindful of the needs of 
less fortunate children. He fought our battles well in the matter 
of grant formula and Exchequer aid 

We also remember, more distantly but perhaps no 
affectionately, Mr. Spurley Hey and Dr. James Graham, who 
with many other qualities, were certainly bonnie fighters. Of 
our Presidents, Sir George Lunn, Colonel Raley, Sir Percy 
Jackson, Sir James Aitken, Alderman Kowlinson, Sir John 
Catlow and Alderman Cropper spring to mind as men who spared 
nothing in furthering the interests of teachers and children 
through Association of Education Committees, and whose wit 
and eloquence on the platform made our Annual Conferences 
memorable 


neat 
great 
(,eorge success as 
us as Pre 


we remember 


less 


the 


occasions 


The Same Problems Now. 

[hese were great men, and I know I have vour full confidence 
when I express our deep sense of gratitude to them ; but we still 
have great men with us, and I am not one of those who look back 
with nostalgia to what are sometimes thought of as the greater 
and better days rheir problems are our problems, as a glance 
at the record of the last fifty years will show, and I am confident 
that we shall go forward with the same courage and skill as they 
shown \fter all, with us Sir Harold Jackson 
Sir Samuel Gurney-Dixon Alderman Wright Kobinson and 
Alderman Kedman, and we have in our officers, Dr. Alexander 
and Mr. Barraclough, two men who surely have the qualities and 
the power that those of previous vears displayed 

l have 
are the 


have we have 


said that the problems which faced our predecessors 
and it is interesting that the first matte 
eferred to in the first Annual Report of this Association 
> that of te salaries. That topic is not unknown to us in 
this vear ot grace We see, as we the history of our half 
that the pr schemes of medical inspection 
and special educational treatment, of choice of employment, of 
of the film, of the regulations for the building of schools, 
) responsibility of the Ministry and the 
\uthority, of the equitable balance between Exchequer payment 
and rate contribution, of the training of recur again 
and again, and I have only selected a few of the problems that 
| and and for 


same as ours 
which wast 
acher! 
read 
century y»blems of the 
the use 


f the relative Local 


teachers 


we have discussed adyised on which we have 


ested and pressed for a solution 


Legislation, Finance and War. 
st fiftv vears has of legislation « 
the people of this country and we seen 
the Educ Acts of 1918, 1921, 1936 and 1944 during this 
period. In each of them we have played our part in promulgating 
policy for years before the introduction of a Bill into Parliament 
and in properly pressing ou views during the 
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the whole life of 


a period overing 
have 


ition 


passage of those 
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Importance of the Primary School. 
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Improved School Building. 

Stelcon Bicycle Blocks and Shed Units are made ‘ my\ 1 builder and ive always taken t! 
of reinforced concrete and are therefore resistant in ! he design and construction of scho 
to corrosion in all weathers : mntra etween some of the bu ngs in use at t 
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we have had to return both for 1 ons of economy and to avoid 


making undue demands for land in densely populated towns, 
after dallving with single storey construction in the 1930s and 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS) LTD. 1940s The galleries of the board school classrooms are now out 
CLIFFORDS INN. Tel. HOL 2916. LONDON, E.C.4} | of fashion, since they are inconsistent with the modern trend 


towards movement and activity in the classroom, but they 
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. 
recall to me the days when children were expected to be in school 
to do real hard bookwork. 

In other respects I must agree that fifty years has seen much 
improvement rhe modern primary school is to most late 
nineteenth century voluntary schools as is the modern 
corporation house to the nineteenth century slum house. The 
modern primary school is to the board school of 1903 as is the 
modern corporation flat to the corporation flat of 1903. We 
have come to think it essential to have a standard of artificial 
lighting which will enable children to read in dull weather without 
danger to their sight. We now think it essential to have indepen- 
dent access to each teaching space and will no longer tolerate the 
interruption to work which accompanies the progress of a class 
through the room of another class. We think that the Head 
and staff should have their own rooms, with reasonable 
amenities. We think that facilities should be there to encourage 
the children to wash, particularly where washing is not easy at 
home It is curious that fine new schools were being built as 
late as the end of the 1930s without any supply of hot water 
so that a good deal of money has still to be spent on domestic 
hot water installations 


The Qualified Teacher. 

Even more important than the building of a school is its staff 
of teachers. In this sphere, too, there have been fundamental 
changes, not least, perhaps I may be allowed to say as a member 
of the Burnham Committee, in the remuneration of the profession 
both absolutely and relatively to other professions. The size of 
the class the teacher in a primary school is expected to teach has 
not fallen as much as I had hoped. In 1909 it was limited to 
sixty, and now, in spite of a regulation limit of forty, it is nearer 
fifty in most towns. Nor has it yet been possible to increase the 
period of teacher training to three years as was recommended by 
the McNair Report 

rhe most significant change is to be found in the proportion of 
qualified men and women in the profession. Most men of my 
generation can tell many magnificent, rugged, 
individualist schoolmasters taught them in their youth 
Yet it has to be remembered that in 1903 less than half the 
teachers were certificated and the training colleges were not 
producing sufficient teachers to replace 


stories of 


who 


normal 
aim of an all-certificated profession was not even seen as an ideal 
The Ministry of Education deserve credit for their initiative in 
expanding the training college service since 1945 


wastage 


Standards of Work. 

Comparison of standards of work and of attainment between 
the primary schools of fifty years ago and of to-day has become 
perhaps the educational matter most frequently discussed to-day 
by the typical business man, and by the man in the street 
rhe contrast in discipline is obvious. I am prepared to admit 
that the school of to-day is a much happier place than the 
school of fifty years ago, and thaf there is more respect for the 
child as a unique individual whose talent should be developed to 
the uttermost 
newer and more friendly relationship between teacher and child 
does not prevent the teacher from insisting on hard work from 
the pupil 

Che curriculum has been broadened to include 
other than the three “‘ Kks,’’ the driving force for gradual change 
coming both from within the profession itse!f and in response to 
promptings from the officers of the Central Government and of 
the Authorities. The all too common criticism of the schools for 
failing to produce universal literacy is, in my view, due to a 
misunderstanding and does not tie up in any way with the 
comparative reduction in the time given to the three ‘“‘ Ks”’ in 
a primary school of to-day compared with a school of fifty 
years ago. 

In my view the proportion of literates is higher than ever 
before in our history, but public opinion has advanced so much 
that it expects the educational system to produce 100 per cent 
literacy. At the same time illiteracy of an individual is brought 
to light much more than in the past as a result of National 
Service and the almost universal practice of reading newspapers 
This practice 1s itself a consequence of the work of the elementary 
schools from 1870 onwards 

As I see it, the danger in the primary schools is not that they 
will neglect the three but rather that they may fail to 
take the bright pupil just so far as he is capable of going. It is 
possible that some schools may be content to make sure that 
their bright pupils pass through the grammar school entrance 
examination, when these pupils are capable of advancing much 


* a,” 





The | 


I would admit, too, that in a good school the | 


many activities | 
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further | am not suggesting that the able primary school child 
should make a start on French and Latin, as would his fellow 
at a private preparatory school, but Iam suggesting that his 
curriculum should make just as much demand on him, if in 
ditterent subject matter, as would be made in a really good 
private preparatory school 

To sum up, I am proud of what Britain has done to improve 
her primary schools over the last fifty years. It is fine story 
Nevertheless, complacency would not be justified, and we must 
press on with our schemes for giving the best opportunity to all 
children 

I conclude by reiterating our gratitude to those who have 
served this Association so well over the last fifty years, and I am 
certain that with the very strong position we now hold we can 
confidently go forward 


Quarter of Budget on Education 


Budapest will spend one quarter of its Budget on educa- 
tion, it announced at a special meeting of the City 
Council last month 

Of the total estimated expenditure for 1953 of £34,841,500, 
the City will spend £9,000,000 on educational purposes. 

And a further £3,000,000 will go on investment projects 
such as school building, but the major part of this category 
of expenditure is borne by the State 

To cater for an increasing school population four new 
schools, including one secondary will be built this 
year. The largest has sixteen classrooms. Expenditure on 
extending the schools network this year is two-and-a-half 
times as great as last 

Of the 95,000 Budapest children of kindergarten age, 
23,000 go to kindergartens. Last year six new kindergartens 
were built ; there will be one new one costing 
£30,000 
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Miss Horsbrugh Surveys the Educational Field 
of To-day 


Speaking at the Annual Meeting of the Association of Education 
Committees, Miss Florence Horsbrugh, the Minister of Education, 
said they were celebrating this year two anniversaries—the 
founding of the Association of Education Committees and the 
coming into operation of the Education Act of 1902. That Act 
established the dual system, and so laid the foundations on which 
Mr. Butler erected his great structure of 1944 They had had 
to make a number of minor alterations in that structure, and 
Parliament now has before it a Bill which will make some more 
changes of a minor character In its essentials, however, the 
structure remained unimpaired rhe other achievement of the 
1902 Act was the establishment of a system of higher education 
The Act empowered local authorities to supply, or aid the suppl) 
of, higher education : that was the subject on which 
wished to concentrate 


PRIMARY SCHOOL PROBLEMS. 

Before doing so, however, Miss Horsbrugh referred briefly to 
some primary school problems, and first of all, to that of the 
quality of the education provided in these schools. There had 
been a good deal of loose talk lately about illiteracy beginning 
in the primary s« hool, talk which there was no need for her t 
correct There was also a good deal of well informed concern 
about methods, standards and aims. This concern she welcomed 
and she appreciated the efforts that had been made in several 
quarters to investigate various aspects of the problem of teaching 
the basic skills at the primary stage of education. Miss Horsbrugh 
said she was glad to give all the encouragement possible to 
efforts of this kind when these were undertaken by teachers or 
local authorities or by research bodies which they help or 
sponsor, and any enquiry of this kind should not lose sight of the 
important fact that, whatever general conclusions may be 
reached, they were in the last resort concerned with infinitely 
varying individual children 

At the present time they had also rather special problems 
arising from the rapid growth in the number of primary school 
children, It was estimated that this number increased last year 
by over 275,000, after considerable in earlier years 
The increase is still continuing, though not at such a rapid rate, 
and they had to deal at the same time with all the complications 
resulting from the large scale movement to new housing areas 

On school buildings, the Minister said how glad she was that 
the Select Committee found the procedure for planning and 
building new schools to be effiztient and satisfactory. The credit 
for that should be shared be.ween the Ministry and the 
authorities who are directly responsible for getting schools built. 

The number of teachers employed in primary and secondary 
schools increased last year by 5,000 Although exact statistics 
were not yet available, Miss Horsbrugh believes this improvement 
meant that they had been maintaining, or very nearly main- 
taining, the staffing standards of 1950, in spite of the big increase 
in the number of children. They were planning to maintain a 
similar rate of increase for the next few years; and althoug 
places in the women’s training colleges are not yet all full, 300 
more have already been filled than was the case at this time a 
year ago. 

Now that they were having to think more and more of the time 
when the chief pressure will be on the secondary schools, the 
National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply of 
Teachers is paying attention to the needs of the schools for 
specialist teachers of kinds, teachers of housecraft 
graduates and so on and they are investigating the position in 
relation to graduate teachers of mathematics and science 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Turning to secondary education Miss Horsbrugh said the 
post-war bulge will soon begin to pass into the secondary schools 
In maintained and assisted secondary schools there are about 
2 million children Next year, and in succeeding years, the 
number will be more, till it passes 2,700,000 in 1961 L.E.A.s 
have already started to think about the problems which this 
increase in numbers entails. Some of the schools which it 
necessitates are already beginning to appear in building 
programmes ; and, with the help of the National Advisory Council 


ind she 


increases 


local 


Various 


| they were considering what changes are necessary in the present 
pattern of teacher training rhe coming of the bulge is con- 
fronting authorities with big decisions and it was important that 
these decisions be taken deliberately and in the light of all 
available facts 

The Act of 1944 set the objective of providing secondary 
education for all Chis was a great challenge, which they could 
not be content to answer either by providing a standard 
educational machine through which all children are to be passed, 
or by fixing a standard amount of knowledge which all children 
Both these are methods which have been adopted 
in other countries. Our aim is to provide for each child a 
secondary education suited to his ability and aptitude: in other 
words, an education which gives him the chance of developing 
his talents to the utmost and making the best of himself as a 
person. No one would pretend that we are hopeful of achieving 
this ideal soon, or certain of getting very near it ever. The 1944 
Act came into force only eight years ago They could, however, 
take how much had been made, and 
whether they were going in the right direction 

In 1945, to almost everyone, secondary education meant 
grammar school education. They knew that it was splendidly 
successful for the most intelligent children, and that to many of 
the less successful it offered a continuity of ideas and community 
of sentiment which were satisfying and invaluable. They also 
knew that many of the children in these schools did not do well 
enough in their studies to make it clear that studies of that kind 
were right for them. But because in the country as a whole, 
only about 15 per cent. of the children of secondary school age 
were getting grammar education, and a good many of 
these were not conspicuously suited by it, it did not necessarily 
follow when the time came to provide a secondary education for 
everybody, that the right solution was to provide grammar 
schools for all Methods had to be found of educ ating many of 
the senior pupils by means which were more likely to get the best 
out of them than the academic approach could promise. This 
did not necessarily mean putting such children into separate 
buildings : it meant giving them as good staff and buildings, and 
finding ways of teaching more effective for them 

What alternative ways were available? On the one hand, 
there were the senior schools, which were already beginning to 
realize the possibilities that had been painted for them in the 
Hadow Keport. On the other were the junior technical schools, 
for which the Spens Report prophisied a no less promising future 
Once these two kinds of school could be promoted to a true 
partnership with the grammar school, the wav seemed clear to the 
development of a three-pronged system of secondary education 
Perhaps they all—authorities and Ministry alike—-assumed too 
easily that, if a Development Plan provided for schools of the 
three types in reasonable proportions, the problem of secondary 
school education for all would be satisfactorily solved 


are to absorb 


stock and see progress 


school 


Selection. 

Miss Horsbrugh said she still thought it was the right point 
of departure, provided that the difficulties and ‘ unpredicta- 
bilities ’’ were not ignored. One of these was—and is—that in 
the eyes of many parents the selection procedure at 11+ decides 
the fate of a child once and for all. To such a parent the grammar 
school is the one form of secondary education. He knows its 
reputation. He knows that, before the 1944 Act, such education 





| to-day this picture may be true 


could be paid for. To some extent it still can, in independent and 
direct grant grammar schools he thinks, it must be worth 
having. He sees it as the sole channel to the University, and 
| the main channel to white-collar jobs. He thinks that if his 
child “‘ fails ’’’ in the 11+ exam, as he calls it, he will go into a 
thing called a secondary modern school, which is to him a senior 
elementary school with a new name 

Let us face it said the Minister. In some parts of the country 
The 11+ exam. is an ordeal 
immensely stiffened by the anxieties of parents. Many authorities 


DSO, 


| do too little to allay these anxieties or to dispel the widespread 


ignorance of many parents about the educational system as it 1s 
being developed. It seems that more could be done to explain 
to parents low secondary education in their neighbourhood is 
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In the design of Remploy School Furniture the 
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major consideration. As a result you will find it 

unusually comfortable and surprisingly attrac- 
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experiments with this type of school They may be valuable, 
but it is important that people should get down to and work 
out the practical educational problems which arise It is not 
enough merely to talk in terms of types or kinds of schools 

Everyone who does not support the Comprehensive idea must, 
however, agree that some allocation between schools has to be 
made when children come to the end of the primary stage 
It might be a good thing if this selection could be made at an 
age later than 11 but that is not a practical proposition so 
long as the bulk of children still leave school just after thei 
fifteenth birthday There is no real evidence of public distrust 
of the way in which this allocation is made. Most people realize 
that authorities have tried very conscientiously to work out the 
best methods, and that in most areas the usual combination of 
tests, teachers’ reports and interviews is about as fair as any 
method can be his selection, however, must not be, or even 
seem to be, an unalterable decision which settles the fate of a 
child for all time. No selection affecting so many people so 
deeply can be faultless 

There ought to be ample opportunities of rectifying mistakes 
not just at 13+ or, say, at 15+4-, but as soon as a serious error 1s 
noticed, or whenever a head master or head mistress sees that a 


| child could do better in a different school 








| suggest that the G.C.E. 


girl simply because, as a result of the 11 


[wo points are plainly important here. The first is, that the 
possibility of transfer after 11 should not be allowed to 
dominate the curriculum by imposing a common course on all 
children for, say, their first two years in a secondary school 
this would risk turning the into a diagnostic centre 
The nd point is, that arrangements for transfer from one 
secondary to another should be made without the 
formality of an examination. This cannot always be done, but 
an examination at this stage seems liable to cramp the freedom 
of the If the allocation at 11 can be increasingly 
recognized as the best effort to distribute children that can be 
achieved at that time, and if it is generally appreciated that, as 
more evidence comes to light later on a change will be made, 
there is a better prospect of making the tests involved less of an 
ordeal rhere is also a prospect that they will have a less 
damaging effect than they sometimes do now on the work of the 
primary schools 


school 
sec 


school 
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Secondary Schools. 

Next, we want fewer preconceived ideas about the kind of 
education which should be given in particular types" of 
school rhis, said the Minister, is specially important, if only 
because the selection at 11 is bound to be to some extent not 
merely a theoretical selection according to ability, but a 
competition for a limited number of places in particular schools 
Because John just passes on 11+ exam. and Jim just “' fails,’’ it 
is surely wrong to treat them quite differently. One does not 
suddenly become superior to the o'her. Perhaps he always was 
Isn't it sensible to suppose that the kind of education that will 
suit the aptitude and ability of the one will be very like that 
which will suit the other? In practice the education which the 
two of them get is not always by any means similar—and quite 
often not particularly suitable to either. John, who just passed 
the examination, gets a course which was really devised for boys 
a good deal cleverer and more bookish than he is; and Jim, who 
just failed, gets a course which does not seem to him or his parents 
to hold out bright enough prospects for him, so he does not 

all out,’’ and he fails to make the best of himself. John and 
Jim do not represent just a few borderline cases: they may 
account for as many as 25 per cent. of their age group, so theirs is 
a problem which deserves careful attention rhe solutions lie 
mainly in the hands of the teachers in the schools. Some 
progress is being made. There are grammar schools whose heads 
have recognized the need for a curriculum for the slower movers, 
simpler and less theoretical than that which is taken by the 
‘‘ flyers.’"”. There are modern schools where, particularly in the 
later vears, the most talented boys and girls get courses which 
encourage them to stay on for one and even two years beyond the 
compulsory school age In some areas (such as Portsmouth, 
Bournemouth, Southampton and parts of Durham and Surrey) 
these pupils successfully take papers in the G.C.E a few of 
them at advanced level. Miss Horsbrugh said she did not 
was necessarily a suitable objective for 
modern schools generally ; there are many pros and cons on 
that subject. What she did suggest was that no arbitrary 
limits should be set to the educational achievement of a boy or 
exam., he or she goes 
to one school rather than another. The duty of the staff of a 
school was not to say ‘‘ We give one kind of education: the 
school down the road gives another,’’ but rather to say: ‘‘ It is 


go 
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our job to study the children who have been given to us and, as 
a result of that study, to plan and continually to adapt, an 
education which will help to get them as far as they can go 

So much depends on the atmosphere of the school and that, in 
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turn, depends on the individual quality and team work of the | 


staff. So often a particular school is good because it has an 
outstanding head master or head mistress Their influence is 
often particularly noticeable in the community life of the school. 
They know that boys and girls who stay at school beyond their 
fifteenth birthday will be comparing the treatment they receive 
with the atmosphere in which their friends already at work are 
living. They appreciate the interest which can be aroused by 
subjects such as music and art, housecraft and handicraft, which 
are not always taken with an examination in view. The many 
controversies about secondary education have tended to obscure 
the fact that all good secondary schools have much in common, 
and as the years go by and the newer kinds of secondary school 
gradually establish themselves, these common features will 
increase. 
Grammar Schools. 

What developments should be expected from each of the 
different kinds of secondary school ? First, the grammar schools 
In some grammar schools a sort of inferiority complex has 
developed since the war, a feeling that their value is not being 
recognized, that the general tendency is towards a levelling down, 
away from the high standards which they rightly thought they 
ought to set. It is unfortunate that this fear was ever allowed to 
arise. We ought never to under-rate the value and justice to 
all our children of providing properly for the ablest. At the 
school level, the grammar schools are the guardians of the high 
academic standards which the Universities largely exist to 
preserve. Nothing should be done to discourage the staffs of 
these schools from a sense of pride in their past achievements and 
a determination to lead the way intellectually in future. Now 
that all the initial controversies over the introduction of the 
G.C.E. in place of the School Certificate and the Higher School 
Certificate are over, Miss Horsbrugh expressed the hope that th« 
grammar schools would settle down to making the most of their 
opportunities under the new examination arrangements. They 
must be modest too: they must remember that before the war 
about a quarter of their pupils never passed the school certificate ; 
that, for various reasons, by no means all now get a G.C.E. 
and that the kind of course and kind of teaching which suits the 
future State scholars is not necessarily, by itself, best for all the 
pupils in the school. 

Technical Schools. 

Next, the secondary technical school. It used to be assumed, 
perhaps too readily, that schools of this kind should be spread 
through the length and breadth of the land without regard to 
local traditions and needs. Now, we think of them usually as 
schools which have a special part to play where there is a strong 
local industrial or commercial interest as a background. Until 
now these schools have been handicapped, perhaps more than 
most, by inadequate buildings They often have to share 
buildings with technical colleges. That picture is now slowly 
beginning to change. Five new secondary technical schools in 
completely up-to-date buildings should be opened this autumn, 
and there are a good many more under construction. As one 
example of the educational progress which has been made 
4 secondary technical school in the North of England was 
started in 1944, with a five-year course which was specifically 
advertised not leading to the School Certificate Now 
arrangements are in hand for about one-third of the entry to 
embark on genuine Sixth Form work, including the taking of 
five or more subjects in the G.C.E. The school keeps 85 per cent. 
of its pupils to the age of 16+—that better than many 
grammar schools—and most of them go on to good jobs which 
are related to the course that they have been following at school. 


Modern Schools. 

The secondary modern school represents one of the few 
attempts anywhere in the world to provide an education suitable 
for the bulk of secondary school pupils. If it succeeds it may yet 
prove to be this country’s most characteristic contribution to 
education in the second half of this century. The secondary 
modern school is as difficult to describe as a happy home or a 
happy ship; it is not less recognisable 

rhese schools are difficult to describe because they fall into no 
fixed pattern. This in turn is due to the fact that they express 
the personality and ideas of the head and of his or her staff, they 
reflect the differing interests and abilities of their pupils, and they 
respond to the needs and characters of the communities they 
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serve. But when full allowance has been made for these valuable 
they can be seen to have some important 
characteristics in common They recognize, for example, that 
one of their most important tasks is to give to their pupils a 
thorough mastery of the skills that life in this complex 
civilization of ours demands, the skills that make for literacy, 
certainly—but also those manual and domestic skills that 
underlie so much of the world’s work. Secondly, thev are aware 
that, while their children cannot learn everything, the more they 
learn the more interesting and intelligible the world will become 
forthem. Next, these schools are realistic enough to see that they 
cannot satisfy the legitimate expectations of either pupils or 
parents unless the courses they give are visibly related to the 
occupations that ultimately await their pupils—it may be 
retail trade or catering, work on the land, an engineering 
apprenticeship, or entry to one of the many professions that look 
for a preliminary qualification. This means that they are not 
afraid or ashamed of having their courses dubbed ‘‘ vocational ”’ 
by those who give to that word too narrow a connotation. 
They know that there are many children who can be helped to 
practise intellectual honesty even if they cannot define it— 
through art or music or literature or craftsmanship. They keep 
a balance between their many functions: they do not for 
example, do justice to the clever child by neglecting the stupid 
one, nor coddle the dull by ignoring the bright. On top of all 
this they do not pin their faith to a particular method or approach, 
whether it is labelled ‘‘ traditional,’’ ‘‘ activity,’’ ‘‘ project ’’ or 
anything else, but continually develop for themselves a variety 
of methods to suit the particular children, the particular courses 
and—not least—the particular teachers concerned. A challenging 
list of qualities! Yes—but such schools have been brought into 
being when head and staff have clear objectives here the 
children have a marked sense of achievement (even when it is 
at a humble level), out-of-school activities abound and flourish, 
and the whole school buzzes with hard work and a vigorous 
community life. Our aim must be to enlarge the number of 
such schools 


Administrative Problems. 

Coming now to problems more specifically administrative. 
rhe first important—indeed vital—step on the way to secondary 
education for all, said the Minister, was taken when the 
compulsory age was raised to fifteen. This enabled all secondary 
schools to offer at least a four-year course, and some of the 
advantages of this great reform are now beginning to be reaped. 
It is perhaps fortunate that there will have been an interval of 
some ten years for the secondary schools to accustom themselves 
to the new circumstances before the post-war birthrate begins to 
affect them to a marked extent. 


All-Age Schools. 

\ word about the all-age school. In many areas, particularly 
perhaps in country places, there are all-age schools which 
because they have good and understanding ‘eachers, are doing a 
splendid job. But they cannot offer the opportunities which 
exist in a secondary school, and they are doomed to disappear. 
Many people imagine that because we have all been so pre- 
occupied since the war with the effect of the rising birthrate on 
the primary schools, the number of all-age schools remains much 
what it was when the 1944 Act came into force. That is not so 
fhe number has been reduced from 9,572 in 1946 to 5,107 in 
1952; or, to put it another way, the percentage of senior 
children in re-organized schools has increased from 76 per cent. 
in 1945 to 85 per cent. in 1952 

The post-war birthrate will raise difficult questions of 
distribution of the children between different schools. In January, 
1952, 20 per cent. of all grant-aided pupils aged thirteen were in 
grammar schools or grammar streams. This figure conceals 
wide variations from well over 50 per cent. to below 10 per cent 
rhe number of children of thirteen in secondary technical schools 
on the same date was rather under 4 per cent. This figure too 
conceals variations. Ought we to say that particular grammar and 
technical school percentages, say the present national averages, 
are right and the rest wrong? What decisions ought L.E.A.s to 
take about building and staffing new schools to take the extra 
children ? 

Miss Horsbrugh thought it would be quite wrong to be 
dogmatic about the proportion of grammar or technical places. 
Variations in the proportion of grammar or technical places in 
different areas may give rise to complaints of inequality of 
opportunity, and the right proportion has not been achieved in 
every area. But circumstances do vary greatly and for that 
reason it may well be defensible to have ditierent percentages in 
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different parts of an authority's area. When a new secondary 
school is needed, one of the things to do is to look at the bordet 
line pupils in the existing schools and see how they are getting on 
If, for instance, in an area where the secondary 
limited to grammar and modern, the weakest children the 
existing grammar schools are not doing very well, and if—this 
seems a point particularly worth studying—they are not staying 
on at school very long, that might suggest that the profitable 
limit of grammar school places has been reached, at least for the 
time being, in that area. Similarly, if it seems that the ablest 
children in the local modern schools are not being sufficiently 
challenged by the education which they are receiving, either 


sé hools ire 


in 


arrangements ought to be made for more ambitious courses in | 


those modern schools, or more grammar school places ought to 
he provided 

Another important consideration is for authorities to have 
definite ideas about the purposes which their secondary schools 
exist to serve. Very often the proportions going to different types 
of school have been settled by historical accident The coming 
of the extra children offers an opportunity—indeed a duty—to 
consider the educational purposes of each authority's secondary 
( hool poli V 

It might be argued that the main purpose of the grammar 
schools is to educate the relatively small proportion of boys and 
girls who are likely to be capable ultimately of profiting by a 
university course or its equivalent and that they should, 
therefore, be restricted to a small percentage of the secondary 
age group—those who would be certain to stay on for the full 
six or seven years of the course—leaving the bulk of the increase 
to absorbed in new or extended modern Such a 
course would not be practical politics—and, however much we 
as educationists may deplore early leaving, who ts to say that 
the pupils in question have not derived some positive benefit 
from their course? As practical men and women, we have got 
to accept the fact that for many years to come the grammar 
schools must expect to have in them a number of pupils who 
will not complete the full course 

This has certain implications for the local modern schools 
If only, say, 10 per cent. of the children go to grammar schools, it 
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Adult Education Service 
Committee of Enquiry Set Up. 


Following the Minister of Education’s statement in the 

House of Commons in April that she proposed to set up a 

| small committee to review the administrative and financial 

| aspects of the Adult Education Service, Miss Horsbrugh 

| last month announced that the following have agreed to 
serve on that Committee 


Dr. Eric Ashby, Vice-Chancellor 
Belfast (Chairman) 
Mr. A. L. C. Bullock, M.A., Censor of St. Catherine’s 
Society, Oxford 
Professor W. L. Burn, Professor of Modern History, 
University of Durham 
Mr. T. Mervyn Jones, M.A., LL.M., Chairman, Wales 
Gas Board, and a former Town Clerk of Newport. 
Sir Wilfrid Martineau, M.¢ T.D., M.A., a former 
Chairman of the Birmingham Education Committee. 
Mr. C. M. Skinner, C.B.E, F.C.A., LL.D., a member of 
the Court of Governors of Manchester University. 
Mr. G. B. Thorneycroft, member of the General Council 
Trades Union Congress. 


The Committee 
reference 

To review the present system by which the extra- 
mural departments of universities, the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association and the other responsible bodies 
provide local facilities for adult education, with special 
reference to the conditions under which these facilities 
are organized and are aided by grant from public funds : 
and to make recommendations 


Queen's University, 


will have the following terms of 


must be expected that a good many of the other schools in the | 


area will need to provide courses beyonu the compulsory school 
age and may on that account have a better chance of doing so 
[his would have to be borne in mind when plans for new 
buildings were prepared 

Some authorities may take a different view of the purpose of 
their grammar schools. For a variety of reasons—including 
possibly local sentiment and tradition—they might adopt a 
policy of putting a high proportion of senior pupils into grammar 
SC hools 
would have to be carefully considered. Of by talking 
only of grammar and modern schools, Miss Horsbrugh said she 
had over-simplified the problem: often the technical school will 
come into the picture too, and in some areas a bilateral grammar- 
technical may be the best answer 

For all these reasons, she was not prepared to say that a 
particular percentage is best or that there is a range which is 
defensible and that everything which comes outside that range is 
wrong rhe important points are that each authority should 
have a considered policy, that this policy should be conceived 
less in terms of the types of schools to which the pupils are to be 
allocated than of the which are suited to their age 
abilities and aptitudes, and that all possible support should be 
given to the teachers, who are the essence of the schools 

Concluding, the Minister said there was no definite goal which 
we could reach and satisfied with As with other human 
problems, we need here both continuous effort, from which good 
results will be achieved, and a consciousness that each achieve- 
ment imposes a new task 
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Nine sons of labourers on Dunlop's rubber plantations in 
Malaya are to receive Coronation scholarships worth from /800 
to {960 for 10-12 years’ primary and secondary education at 
three schools in Negri Sembilan and Johore. 


A proposal that women who fail by a small margin in not more 
than one of the five required Leaving Certificate subjects, but 


who in the opinion of the National Committee for the Training 
of Teachers are otherwise suitable, should be admitted for 
training as non-graduate teachers, is made in a draft amendment 
to the Training of Teachers Kegulations published by the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 


rhe effect of such a policy on the local modern schools | 
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Optical Projection Equipment 
in Schools 


The Council for Codes of Practice for Buildings has issued 
in final form Code 412, “ Installation of Optical Projection 
Equipment in Educational Establishments.”’ It was 
drawn up by a Committee convened on behalf of the Council 
by the Illuminating Engineering Society, and the present 
Code is a revision, following comments received, of the draft 
Code previously issued 

This Code deals with the provision and installation of 
optical projection equipment in and other 
educational establishments, and advises on the choice and 
location of such equipment The Code is not applicable 
where inflammable film is used 

Various types of projection apparatus are described, 
recommendations being made as to the suitability of each 
type, and the arrangements required, for use in school halls, 
lecture theatres and classrooms. The equipment described 
includes standard lanterns, episcopes, epidiascopes, min- 
pre yjyectors, pre ec tion microscopes, manuscript 
projectors and combined apparatus 
The quality of reproduction of images on various types 

screen (both reflecting and translucent) assessed. 
Recommendations deal with positioning, size, protection 
against dirt, screen brightness and the placing of loud- 
speakers. 

There are also design notes on general lighting and control 
of daylight, acoustics, and ancillary matters 

Copies may be obtained from the British Standards 
Institution, 24-28, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, price 
6d., post free, reference CP 412 (1953). 
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Defects were found on 584 of the 2,054 schoolchildren’s cycles 
examined by Hertfordshire Police during the first five months 
of the year. 
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The 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT CHRONICLE Month by Month 
and ee 
EDUCATION REVIEW It is almost unnecessary to add to the 
Select volume of press comment that greeted 
Committee the publication of the Report of the 
on Select Committee on Estimates. To the 
Estimates. [Local Education Authorities, their officers 
and the teachers in their maintained 
| schools the Committee simply told and made public what 
| they themselves knew full well to be the truth about 
| school buildings. The inadequacy of the schools’ 
building programme can no longer be denied nor is it 
for educationists to say what other expenditure must be 
| reduced to find the money needed for the serious arrears 
in schoo! building. The Local Education Authorities 
severally and through their associations have given 
figures of school places required which the Minister has 
not accepted, but which the Committee in effect now 
5 | assert were correct. To that extent the Minister may be 
| quite fairly and justly criticised. She should not, 
| however, be held responsible for the failures whether of 
error or neglect, of her predecessors. The Report 
should also focus public attention to the fact that, 
unlike her predecessors, Miss Horsbrugh is not a Cabinet 
Minister, as she should be. It has been her unhappy lot 
to have to practice, impose and require restrictions in 
educational expenditure which the educational service 
could not properly meet. She inherited too an Education 
Act which, as the Times Educational Supplement put it, 
‘promised the children a new Jerusalem, and with it 
material plans drawn up to guarantee them nothing 
more than a sight of the blackboard.”’ 


CONTENT 
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[HE Minister should have no difficulty in 
Black- replying to any purely party political 


Listed criticism. However slow the progress 

Schools. may be, the present government has done 
etc., IN STOCK more school building than its predecessor 
and notably more house building. No one will deny 
BRASS TURNING RODS that homes must come before even schools. It has been 
pointed out too that the shortage of schools and con- 
All sizes from 1-10 in. to 4 in. tinued use of many seriously sub-standard buildings 
result from the six years war-time suspension of building. 
All this is aggravated too by the “ bulge "’ in the births 
TUBES BRASS of immediate post-war years which is now passing through 


SHEETS BRONZE the schools like a tidal wave or bore. This, as the 
Sunday Times points out, was equivalent in the housing 
COPPER — sg 6 


WIRES ( | analogy to a sudden addition of some five millions to 

NICKEL | the population. It should be remembered however that 
FLAT RODS | GUN-METAL many school buildings still of necessity in use to-day 
were condemned as unfit a generation ago. There was 
no reason why those schools, many of which were 
TIN, SOLDERS council schools, should not have been replaced before the 
last war. Not only successive governments, but many 
GILDING METAL SHEET local education authorities, failed to do anything at all 
to improve matters when it was in their power to do 
something. The result is the most complete denial of 


SENIE equality of opportunity to thousands of children who 
“ ae R & CO. LTp. have, in fact, received no noticeable benefits under the 
Education Act, 1944, which they would not in any case 

15-121, ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 have received under the Education Act, 1921. It is 
Grams: ay | literally true that, as the Sunday Times said, “‘ while 


“Baunting, Lenten.” Clerkenwell $937 (2 tines) | | some lucky pupils were taught in luxury, others 
| languished in dark, cold and insanitary old schools.’’ 
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The fantastic Building Regulations of 1945 have also 
impeded the replacement of these old buildings. The 
Select Committee think that “there is still room for 
improvement in the design of buildings ’’’ and this is to 
put it mildly. Buildings erected in the first flush of the 
new standards are often well-nigh impossible to 
supervise, difficult to heat, costiy to maintain and 
unsightly to behold. 
highest degree of luxury within. The newer schools do 
not sprawl so riotously upon unlimited sights and make 
more practical teaching units. 
been suggested here before, a fundamental error was 
made in 1944. The Sunday Times may be wrong in its 
claim that the quality of education has been depressed 
part passu with the increase of its quantity. There is, 
however, some truth in its claim that ‘if good education 
had been put before longer education, the school building 
problem would have been far more manageable to-day 
and classes far less overcrowded.”’ 


* * * * 


THE ‘‘ programme of action for the next 
Labour Government ”’ has rightly received 
much attention from the national press 
Its proposals are not more revolutionary 
than might be expected. It is, neverthe- 
less, worth recording, since the fact nowhere 
explicitly stated, that it could not be carried out without 
some fundamental amendment of the Education Acts 
1944-1948, which have always been regarded as agreed 
non-party measures. The Labour Party would abolish 
grammar schools and consequently the eleven-plus 
examination. The programme does not even envisage 
any internal selection within the proposed junior 
secondary schools themselves. Thus two great principles 
of the Butler Act are either ignored or repudiated 

education appropriate to the three A’s, and_ the 
“ parents’ charter.’’ Some kind of selection examination 
at 15+ seems to be implicit in the proposal, to which 
might be applied al! the objectiors raised against the 
11-+ selection. This later selection seems also to make 
nonsense of the present statutory provision for the 
ultimate raising of the school leaving age tq sixteen. 
So far as independent schools, both public and private, 
are concerned, the programme is moderate in _ its 
beginning. The party would “ concentrate in the first 
instance not on abolishing fee-paying schools but on 
improving the standard of our free education.’’ This, 
however, would be but a step towards the complete 
nationalisation of education on a totalitarian pattern 
Freedom, in the sense of independence, must be forbidden 
in the educational world. There is no suggestion, there 
could be none, that independent schools certified as 
efficient are not efficient. Their crime is that they are 


Challenge 
to 
Britain. 


1S 


independent. Implicit in the proposals is the violation of | 


trust deeds, the confiscation of endowments and the 
secularisation of religious foundations. There are 


obvious dangers too in giving any government the sole | 


right to fill places at universities. It is strange to read 
the statement that the present arrangements under 
which local education authorities provide scholarships to 
public schools should cease. The arrangements have 
already received their death blow in the Education Bill 
now awaiting royal approval. 
done what they can to render such integration of the 
independent and maintained school systems impossible. 
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Last month it was reported that, on representations from 
the Minister, Bournemouth Local Education Authority 
had discontinued its practice followed since 1945 of 
allowing Roman Catholic parents a choice for their 
children between a ‘“‘ county ’”’ grammar school and a 
local independent Roman Catholic school. There is no 
maintained Roman Catholic grammar school in Bourne- 
mouth. The Authority's decision is the result of a 
definite request from the Minister. Not only is the offer 
| of free places at these schools to be discontinued, but 
parents are to be denied assistance under the Education 
Act, 1944, Section 81. This action alone vindicates the 
statements previously made here regarding the Education 
Bill, 1953. Clearly, local education authorities are 
being deprived of rights previously exercised without 
question under the Education Act, 1944, and even under 
the Education Act, 1921, but parents are being deprived 
of the right of choice of school on religious grounds which 
is supposedly assured to them under the Act. 

In the parliamentary debate on the Education 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, Viscount Caldecote 
sought to defend the public schools against what seemed 
to him to be “ ill-informed criticisms.’’ The relevance 
of his remarks to the Bill under consideration was not 
manifest. He had no difficulty in showing that those 
schools were ready and willing to take up to 25 per cent. 
of their pupils from maintained schools. The fact that 
very few of these places are so filled is obviously some- 
thing for which the Ministry is largely responsible. It is 
however possible to believe firmly and sincerely in the 
preservation of independent or free zi schools as such, 
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alongside the direct-grant and maintained schools, and 
yet not to favour anything like the Fleming Committee's 
proposals 
that the Public Schools had failed to carry out the 
obligations put upon them in the Fleming Report 
Che Report, however, put no obligations upon those 
schools. It merely made suggestions. It was a report 
and nothing more, and has shared the fate of many 
earlier and perhaps even better reports on many other 
subje ts. 
* 7” * 


CORRESPONDENCE between the Ministry 
of Health and the British Dental Associa- 
tion regarding the dental treatment of 
ldren from 30th March to 28th 
In some 

respects it makes strange reading. Having 

regard to the shortage of dentists employed full-time in 
the Health the Association suggested 
that dentists in general practice might be engaged on a 
sessional for part-time service in school clinics. 
[he Association's representatives met officers of the 
Ministry in March and in a subsequent letter confirmed 
that there had been “ virtually complete agreement "’ on 
this other points, including the suggestion that 
everything possible should be done to encourage 
further to undertake this work (i.e., as 
proposed above) in those areas in which their services. 
can be utilised Even with this help there would for 
some time be in some areas an excess of children unable 
to get treatment through the School Dental Service. 
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Lord Caldecote was replying to criticisms | 
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| The British Dental Association proposed that these 
children should be treated under the National Health 
Act, 1946, Part IV. They regarded it as “ highly 
desirable "’ that the parents should be encouraged to 
take such children to a practitioner in the General 
Dental Service. The Ministers of Health and Education 
were, however, adamant in their view that these 
particular proposals would have an adverse effect on 
recruitment for the School Dental Service and could not 
fail to hinder the development of a service for children 
on lines agreed between the Minister and the Association. 
The Ministers therefore refused to accept the above 
proposals and would do no more than point out that 
Executive Councils administering locally the general 
dental service are always available to help parents who 
have difficulty in finding dentists for their children. 
The Dental Association felt that this suggestion was of 
little practical value to parents who might not know 
where to find the surgeries of the dentists willing to treat 
such children, still less where to find the local Executive 
Council. The address of the Council might in any case 
be very remote from the parent's home. The Association 
suggested a dental publicity campaign to stress the need 
for having a child's teeth examined thrice yearly and 
the fact that ‘“‘if this cannot be done under the local 
School Dental Service the parents should make use of 
the facilities available under the General Dental 
Services.’’ The Association’s second letter concluded 
with an expression of bewilderment that their spon- 
taneous offer of 1,000,000 extra half-hour appointments 
per year for the treatment of children should thus be 
rejected ‘‘ by the Ministers who are apparently only 
concerned with long term policies which will take many 
years to implement.’’ On the one hand all who have 
been concerned with the work of the School Dental 





Service will appreciate the desire of the Ministers to 
maintain and to strengthen that service. It is significant 
that both Ministers speak as one on the matter. On the 


| other hand a policy, however admirable, which will take 


years to implement is little comfort to the child who has 
toothache to-day. 


The Practical Approach to School 
Music Teaching 


Those who attend the Summer Vacation at 
Matlock in August, and who are interested in the special 
Course on the Production of Musical Plays and Operas for 
young people, will visit the private theatre of Dr. du Garde 
Peach, at Great Hucklow, in the Derbyshire Peaks 

Dr. du Garde Peach, author, producer and broadcaster of 
many plays will lecture on production and demonstrate to 
members of the Course the results of his long experience in 
his own theatre. Other specialist lecturers at Matlock will 
deal with Choice of Works, Costume, Acting and Rehearsal. 
Sir Steuart Wilson, Deputy Administrator, Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, is directing the series. A prospectus 
is obtainable from the Music Teachers’ Association, 106, 
Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 


Courses 


Speaking at the fourth centenary dinner of Christ's Hospital 
recently, Mr. R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said 
that Christ's Hospital stood for that rare and precious thing, 
quality in education. Fifty years ago it cost {56 a year to 
maintain a child at the school. By 1939 the figure had risen to 
£116 and last year it was {223. At present there was a gap 
between expenditure and receipts of more than £18,000, 
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Edueation in 1952 


The Annual Report of the Ministry of Education for 1952 
(Cmd. 8835 H.M.S.O., 5s. Od.) states that the Ministry's 
main tasks during the year were first to provide for the 
rapidly increasing numbers of children coming into the 
schools and secondly to provide for the maintenance and 
development of technical and high technological education. 


* $chool Population. 

The expanding school population was the dominant 
factor affecting the policy of the Department for educational 
building and for the training of teachers. There are now 
more children in the schools than ever before. During 
1952 the school population increased by 250,000 to a total 
of about 6,250,000, “‘ and,’’ the Report says, “ it will go on 
increasing by smaller numbers but at a substantial rate 
until about 1960." The volume of educational building and 
the number of teachers being trained are designed to cope 
with this increase. 


School Building. 

A total of 675 new schools were actually occupied during 
1952; 489 of these were schools completed during the year 
and the remaining 186 were schools under construction where 
the work was sufficiently advanced to enable them to be 
brought into use. At the end of 1952, a total of 1,011 new 
schools were under construction, including the 186 just 
mentioned. The Minister anticipates that the number of 
additional places to be provided during 1953 will be 
sufficient to achieve the total of 1,150,000 new places which 
her predecessor estimated to be needed between the 
beginning of 1947 and the end of 1953 

The Report states that the output of new school places 
would have been smaller but for the measures taken at the 
beginning of 1952 to reduce the overloading of the building 
industry and to relate the rate of starting new projects to 
the availability of steel. Although few new projects could 
be started during the early months of 1952, more work was 
actually carried out during that time than in the corres- 
ponding period of any previous post-war year. By the end 
of the year the rate at which new work was being started had 
regained the level of previous years 

Though building costs rose by about 6 per cent. during 
the year, the maximum net costs per place of £140 and 
£240 for primary and secondary schools respectively, set in 
1949 to apply for the first time to projects started in 1951, 
remained in force. A school started in 1952, therefore, 
used about 45 per cent resources in labour and 
materials than a similar school started in 1949. 


less 


School Staffing. 

In 1952, the number of teachers increased by over 5,000 
to a total of about 227,000 and the staffing standard at the 
end of the year was slightly better than that of 1950. 

It is satisfactory, when recruitment to training colleges 
is affected by the low birth rate of the inter-war period, 
that the training colleges for men teachers were practically 
filled in the autumn of 1952 In the women’s colleges 
however, there were still some 300 places vacant in 
September, 1952, even though admissions very nearly 
reached the figure for 1951 In the words of the Report 
“there can be no relaxation in the efforts to fill the 
colleges.”’ 

There were twenty-three authorities (compared with 
thirty-one in 1951) who were 5 per cent. or more below their 
authorized establishment of women teachers; many of 
these authorities were still seriously short of such teachers 

Between January, 1951 and January, 1952 the reduction 
in the size of senior classes was maintained, but the average 
size of primary classes increased more sharply than in 
previous years with the entry into school of the larger 
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POPULAR BOOK OF BOTANY 
Edited by J. Ramsbottom, D.Sc., O.B.E. 
30 Photographs, 200 Diagrams, Indexed. Cloth, 5}-in. 


Edited by the former Keeper of Botany, British Museum (Natural 
History) this book explains Botany to students, naturalists, and all 
who desire to understand more fully the workings of nature. 17/6 


7 h-in. 


FITNESS FOR ALL 
By Joseph Edmundson, M.C., C.P.T.C., M.R.1.P.H.H. 
59 Photographs, 41 Diagrams, Indexed. Cloth, 8}-in. x 6%-in. 


The author (Organiser of Physical Education, Polytechnic, 
London, W.1) explains how to keep fit, treatment of minor com- 
plaints and postural defects, how to increase or reduce weight, and 
many other details of Physical Fitness. 21/- 


BRITISH BIRDS 

By F. W. Frohawk, M.B.O.U., F.R.E.S. 

120 Photographs, 31 Full Colour Plates (depicting 105 species). 
Cloth, 8}-in. « 5}-in. 256 pages. 

Over 200 species are classified and described, and almost every 
bird has been drawn from life. Migration, Speed in flight, 
Plumage, Recognition tables, etc., are dealt with by an authority. 


21/- 
CURIOSITIES OF ANIMAL LIFE 
By Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 
40 Illustrations, Cloth, 8}-in. x 6%-in. 224 pages. 


Little known facts about animal life which will surprise, interest 
and entertain. 17/6 


TRANSFORMATIONS OF 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 

By L. Hugh Newman, F.R.E.S., F.R.HLS. 

160 Photographs, 8 full colour plates, 256 pages. Cloth, 8}-in. ~ 6%-in. 
The transformation of a caterpillar into a beautiful winged insect is 
one of the marvels of nature, and the phetographs in this book 
show both stages of 73 species of butterflies and moths. Concise 
notes give a clear picture of the insect’s life histories, colourings and 
markings, and usual habitat. This beautifully produced volume 
merits a special place in any library. 30/- 
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University Awards. 

Che Minister's predecessor had undertaken to offer 2,000 
State Scholarships each year, but in practice the number 
taken up had fallen considerably short of that offered, 
owing to postponements for national and other 
reasons. In 1952 the Minister undertook to ensure as far as 
possible that a total of 2,000 Scholarships would be taken 
up each year. Asa result the number taken up in 1952 was 
nearly 500 more than in the previous year 


service 


Reduction in Ministry’s Staff. 

Che further reduction in the staff of the Ministry forecast 
in the 1951 Report was achieved during the year In 
October, 1952, the total number of the Ministry’s staff, 
including the Inspectorate and the two Museums, was 
3,065 ; this was 130 less than in October, 1951, and about 
23 per cent. less than was provided for in the 1948 staffing 
estimates 

The Report also devotes chapters to educational 
developments in Wales during the year and to the work of 
the Victoria and Albert and Science Museums 


Handicapped Children 
The care of the handicapped child, says Dr. Thomas 
Ross, School Medical Officer for Walsall in his annual 
report, is now taking its place as one of the major duties 
Health Service, a duty firmly brought into 
being by the Education Act of 1944. There is in any school 


community the child with a handicap, be it of the body or 


of the mind, a handicap which so interferes with the child’s 
ability that he finds himself unable to benefit by the 
education given at an ordinary school. The health may be 


| so affected that his delicate constitution may not allow him 


to withstand the fatigue of journeys to school or the 
fatigue of continuous learning during ordinary school hours 
His intelligence may be insufficient for him to absorb 
information and learning at the speed accepted as normal 
for an ordinary school In both « his education is 
disturbed, and his educational attainment falls far short of 
his capabilities 

The community has a duty to these children, no less than 
to the ordinary child, to supply, through its educational 
establishments, education best suited to the child's 
needs It is for the Medical Service, 
Ross, to so apply itself to the problem that the 
child is examined and that its parents and the 
Education Authority are so advised, that the child may 
receive the education most suited to his medical needs 
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of the school 
population and more than 200,000 children joined school 
groups during the Recruitment Week held last autumn 
With the exception of the London Region all regions in 
England and Wales increased their school group membership 
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More Knowledge of Plastics 


Scholarship Grants among Industry’s Educational Projects. 

Progress and development in various educational fields 
are announced by the plastics industry 

New technical education facilities for 
wishing to make a career in the industry 
soon at the Borough Polytechnic, Borough Road, London 
S.E.1 

\bout eight scholarships, each worth £125 a year for two 
years, are waiting for young men already employed in the 
industry, or for boys leaving Grammar and Technical 
Secondary Schools the Plastics Technology 
Department at the Polytechnic start from 
September 2Ist next In circumstances, there will 
be no tuition 

The Trustees of the Industry Education Fund 
have provided a sum of £2,000 for these studentships 
which will lead to the examination for the diploma of the 
Plastics Institute Holders of the diploma can later 
proceed to the assoc lateship of the Plastics Institute 

Some of the leading firms in the plastics industry have 
agreed in principle that they will one or two 
students at the end of their first year with a view to 
offering them permanent employment, when the diploma 
has been obtained 

Applications for Studentships should be confined to boys 
living in the United Kingdom and having reached the 
standard of the General Certificate of Education (ordinary 
level) in Chemistry Physics and Mathematics The 
application should be made in the first instance to the 
Head of the Chemistry Department, The 
Polytechnic, Borough Road, S.E.1. 

The Borough Polytechnic scheme is in addition to the 
scheme already in existence for training grants financed by 
the Plastics Industry Education Fund 
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[he Trustees have already called for applications for 
training grants to cover the expenses of students for full 
time courses at technical colleges. For 1953-54, it has been 
decided to allot £1,200 for expenditure on grants 

In addition £250 will be Spent on the pure hase of books 
for the Plastics Institute head office and section libraries 


Technical Education in Scotland 


interest in the the 
have produced in leaflet 
Scotland from 


lo promote subject Scottish 
Education Department 
review of Technical Education in 
the present day 

Che leaflet describes the development of full-time and 
part-time technical education provided in Scotland by 
central institutions, local technical colleges and education 
authority centres 

Discussing day release classes in Scotland the review says 
that the most striking development of the last half century 
has been in the further education of apprentices and other 
young people during their early years of employment 
Nearly 20,000 students attended day 
during the 1951-52 session compared with 5,000 in session 
1946-47 and about 600 in 1939 

The review says that some education 
not shown all the enthusiasm they might in 
overcome difficulties in providing accommodation, but on 
the other hand they have not always received support from 
local industries The growth of pre-apprenticeship and 
day-release courses and the establishment of local technical 
colleges have proceeded less rapidly than was hoped at the 
end of the war If the development of technical education 
is to proceed in Scotland to the extent which informed 
opinion regards as will require real 
willingness on the part of education authorities to face new 
tasks and also full and practical support from industry 
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The Select Committee Reports 


By 


JUNIUS 


In its recent 
Select Committee 


report on School Accommodation, the 
consisting of Socialist and Conservative 
members, have produced a ument which, to say the 
least, is not very creditable to either party Forty years 
ago this report would have been a fair portrayal of the 
state of affairs in the areas administered by most, if not all 
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many lost by bombing 
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1946, 1947 and 1948 All this involved provision, 
provision and still more provision There were 
many who argued for better quality education rather than 
for an education of a longer period but of an attenuated 
character. In other words they wished for good instruction 
up to 14 plus rather than something dependent upon 
improvisation with insufficient provision Yet, among 
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educationists in general there was a tendency to welcome the | 


raising of the school leaving age and a desire to make the 
extra year worth while. Many L.E 
which had boldly cleared away the legacies of the past, 
engaged the new problem of accommodation 
and foresight he issue of the new Building 


\.s, especially those 


vith courage | 
Regulations | cannot work without materials and work cannot be 


during a period of economic stability was almost sufficient 
to deter the stoutest of hearts, the inflated cost per place, 
the extended building periods—three years to erect a school 
of 850 places as against 1} years twenty years previously- 
the shortage of materials, especially steel, all these were 
factors which when considered together comprised a most 
formidable and alarming list, perhaps regarded with 
equanimity by those who lived for the day, but with dismay 
by those who associated the future with interminable 
financial millstones 


The Old Gang. 

Chose L.E.A.s, and incidentally those school managers, 
who had slumbered and slept, now found themselves in a 
dilemma. The new situation was further complicated by 
the neglect to take advantage of past opportunities. There 
was an accumulation of past and present and a threat to 
the rates and taxes. Priorities had to be assigned to the 
accommodating of children for whom there were no places 
and who were statutorily compelled to attend school. 
All other building was stopped and all L.E.A.s desired a 
fair share of the priorities for their children in the extra 
groups. So the extra groups enjoyed the latest 
amenities and for the children in the black-listed schools it 
was either black list or nothing. Having regard to the 
economic conditions it was difficult for the government, 
having decided upon a system of priorities, to vary its choice 
except by repealing an Act of Parliament, and this was 
unthinkable 


age 


Box and Cox. 

Those L.E.A.s which had built for posterity had to 
consider its probabilities and the intangible factors likely 
to emerge. The question naturally arose—‘‘ After the 
bulge, what?’ Will the new building be wasted or will it 
be used to replace the accommodation which has outlived 
its usefulness ? Or will it be apportioned for the service of 
youth or to extend the number of evening continuation 
classes? Will there be an upsurge in favour of nursery 
schools and classes? It is well known that the numbers cf 
children under five admitted to the sckools have greatly 
declined. The juniors have invaded the Infant Schools and 
filched sundry classrooms. In 1959 the last of the bulge 
will have passed through the Junior Schools and the Infants 
will come into their own again, unless, of course, the Junior 
school classes are reduced in numbers per class. But in 
some areas the Juniors may have to remain in the Infant 
rooms whilst the Secondary Modern children move into 
the Junior rooms and this will continue until 1963. The 
outlook, therefore, for the supporters of nursery classes 
appears to be anything but rosy. There are many teachers 
who would rather have larger classes and restrict the use 
of their school halls as the price of admitting the under 
fives. The Secondary Grammar School will also indirectly 
affect the Infant School unless there is an enhanced 
building programme. The chances are that many children 
will fail to qualify at the 11+ examination who would have 
These will be transferred to 
Secondary Modern schools who will invade the Junior 
schools, who in turn will invade the accommodation 
previously allocated to the under fives in the Infant schools. 
Truly a veritable Box and Cox arrangement 


Conclusion. 
If we really desire to solve the problem of accommodation 
then it is necessary to cultivate a new spirit of approach. 
All those involved will have to yield something. Men 
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Army, Free Evangelical Churches, and the Assemblies of 
the Brethren—and a number of overseas churches are also 
represented in the student fellowship. In the best sense of 
the word the College is truly interdenominational. During 
the past seven years forty-two students have entered the 
pastoral ministry in the homeland, twenty-two have gone 
into the schools of our country, fifty-three have gone 
overseas to the mission field, and ninety-three have entered 
other forms of Christian service in this country. Since the 
College first entered students for the higher University 
examinations four years ago, no less than twenty-six of its 
students have secured London University degrees in 
Divinity and Arts. These successes include two with first 
class honours, eight with second class honours, and sixteen 
In the other University Diploma and 
Certificate examinations over the same period the successes 
of the London Bible College have reached the figure of 297. 

lhe Evening Classes of the College which are open to all 
members of the public are attended by teachers, preachers, 
Sunday School workers and others engaged in all kinds of 
evangelistic service The attendances amount to some 
three to four hundred a week, on many occasions oOver- 
crowding the lecture halls and classrooms 

Not only is the College situated in London, but it is in 
the centre of London on one of the finest sites that can be 
thought of for such an enterprise It is possible for the 
College still to retain this site and to build new and 
adequate premises Factors of town planning and of 
financial economy require that a large building shall be 
erected, the cost of which is estimated to be about £200,000. 
It is hoped that much of the financial burden involved will 
be carried by building society arrangements, but an initial 
sum of £60,000 is required to make such a scheme sound. 

The sum of £41,000 has been promised towards this 
initial capital outlay, but at least £19,000 has still to be 
found At a recent Council Meeting of the College the 
unanimous resolution was made to proceed with the 
erection of a new building on the present site. It is hoped 
that licences may be procured within the next twelve 
months, after which the work will proceed speedily. 
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City as a Classroom 
School Parties in Birmingham. 


Schoolchildren from many parts of the country, and 
indeed from overseas, are going to Birmingham in in- 
creasing numbers as part of their education. During their 
stay in Birmingham, extending sometimes up to a week, 
they visit various factories and civic undertakings 

From Coventry shortly a party of boys are visiting 
Birmingham and their programme includes an Organ 
Recital in the Town Hall and visits to the Art Gallery and 
the Fire Station 

Uppingham School has chartered a special train to visit 
Birmingham for a day early in October when the parties 
of between 500 and 600 will divide into small groups and 
visit a number of factories, the Art Gallery, Civic Centre, etc. 

From far away Johannesburg a party of girls from Jeppe 
High School were in Birmingham for a week last month 
Their stay in Birmingham included visits to the Council 
House, King Edward VI High School for Girls and 
Cadbury’s factory where they played a netball match against 
the Bournville Girls’ Athletic Club. 

In the middle of this month, a party of thirty boys from 
Varndean Grammar School at Brighton will spend nearly 
a week in Birmingham visiting various factories, the Fire 
Station and the Museum of Science and Industry in Newhall 
Street, while from Leicester a party of girls from the 
Mundella Secondary Girls’ School will shortly be spending a 
day in Birmingham which will include a visit to Aston Hall 
and a tour of the City Centre. 
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sure the librarian will be the first 


ones own 


personal library 1s 


here dire of those who are 


setting out on this 
to their collection 


‘ ! 
Laisn 


start 


than own book 


cat logue 


sound 
and 


serise experience 
and 


book 


authors book buying 


books 


borrowin about about 


collecting and 


which one teels 
to borrow ( 
* * * * 


How Russia is Ruled, by \W\alter 
net 


Kolarz Batchworth 
7s. 6d 
Phe bright 

the Background 


orange cover with its white question mark ot 


becoming almost as familiar in 
ind itairs 
multi-coloured pamphlets of the sadly 
Current Aftairs From time to. time 
Background Books bring out a fuller 
of some more permanent problem —a Background Special 
Chis latest meets a much-felt need, a clear statement 
from authenti what is really happening in 
under Communism The author is not 
but he has attempted to be objective Che 
of talks broadcast in the Overseas Service 
under the title Pract 
material Soviet 

soviet otticial 

Due the enormous 
government taking over frotn the Czars had to 
but the picture that emerges ts not a pleasant one 
brought up in. th Western 
Che amazing thing ts such a 
been acceptable among 
that ic should find 
europe ( 

* *- * * 

Elementary Science for Technical Students, ), \\ \ 

learrell Basil Blackwell, 4s. 6d. net 

\ most useful book Phe normal physics and chemistry 
and general science manuals are and detailed for 
use In evening classes with Prelimin iry technical students 
Mr. 1 pruned and balanced course 


Books 1s 


groups current classes as were the 
defunct 
the 


ThoOre 


Bureau of 
publishers of 
ambitious study 


Issue 
sources ol 
Kussia unbiased, 
volume is based 
ot the 
All the 
and 


SOV Iet 


ona 
B.BA 
factual 
journals 


SCTICS 
Communism in 
was taken from 

textbooks 


allowance 1s 


newspapers 
other 
viven for 


ana 
publications 
leeway an\ 
make up 
to a re 
civilization 
sould have 
better, but 
in Western 


traditions of 
not tnat 
people knowing no 


ider 
system 


its advocates and defenders 


too bulky 


with 


facts 


irrell's carefully 


to remembet which save the students much time 
il exercises should be a 
harassed by the 
i limited time 
material We are 


to produce 


and its pr 


boon to the evening class lecture 


wasting note-taking ict 


amount ot 
overed in too 


ground to be « vith often none 


promising huma iware how expensive 
pity that 

their own 
found it possible in 


little lower ( 


science books are but it Is a since 


text 
this 


many of its pote ntial users will be buying 
the 


instance to keep 


publishers have not 
the 


books 


price 
* * * 


Curtain Up, by Thomas Cain University of London Press, 
Ys, Yd. net 

ollections of “ ten minute 
earlier volumes it 1s 
recommendation to say the standard is well 
They are not drama 


plavs for schoolchildren could scarcely be that 


This is the third of Mr. ¢ 
and for 


in Ss ¢ 
the 
that 
ambitious 


plays those who know 
suthcient 
maintained 


minute 


essays in 


ten 





THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 





DEAF (RESIDENTIAL) SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN—three 
years onwards. Speech, lip-reading, thorough education.—Ingle- 
side, Tilehurst Road, Reading. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


NOTRE DAME HIGH SCHOOL, SURREY STREET, NOR- 
WICH.—Required September, 1953 : 

(1) Mathematics Mistress—G.C.E. Ordinary and Advanced Level 
Applicant offering subsidiary Science subject will be given preference 
(2) Science Mistress—(General degree considered but preference 
for Chemistry). 


Both posts non-resident. Apply The Head Mistress. 





PROPERTY FOR SALE 


SURREY—KENT BORDERS.—LONDON 50 MINUTES BY 
TRAIN. EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR NURSING HOME, SCHOOL 
OR INSTITUTION PURPOSES. 

A Well built house in good order panoramic views. 3 
Reception Rooms, !3 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 4 Bathrooms, 
Central Heating. Main Electric light and water. Garage for 4 cars. 
2 Lodges. la 


with 


Pleasant well timbered grounds including tennis lawn, 
partly walled kitchen garden and greenhouses, in all 64 acres 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
W.1. (24793) 


Sole Agents 
Square, London, 





HASTINGS 3 MILES 
On high ground, with good views to the South. 

A SOLIDLY BUILT SPACIOUS HOUSE 
SUITABLE AS A SMALL SCHOOL OR FOR CONVERSION. 
Lounge Hall, 4 Reception Rooms, !4 Bedrooms, 4 Bathrooms. 
Partial Central Heating. Main Services. Lodge, Outbuildings, 
Swimming Pool. 

ABOUT 8 ACRES. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD—45,250. 
Agents. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
London, W.|. (MAY fair 3771.) (51098.) 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


Contact DARLOWS of 163, WEST STREET, SHEFFIELD, |, 
for all you need for P.T. and GAMES: equipment—23-in. Sponge 
Rubber Balls in 4 Team Colours IIs. 6d. doz., 54-in. Inflated Balls 3s. 
6d. each, Rubber Practice Discus '6s. 3d. each, Tennis Balls 22s. doz., 
Tennis Rackets in all weights 2!s. 6d., Tennis Presses 5s. ! Id. each, 
Aertex Blouse’ in Bust Sizes 32-in. to 36-in. 10s. 6d. (White) and 
9s. 6d. (Cream), Best Quality Rubber Bladders for Footballs or 
Netballs. Size 5—3s. 6d. each, Size 4—3s. 4d. each. Write TO DAY 
for our Winter 1953/4 Catalogue—Phone : Sheffield 21559. 








DUPLICATING TYPING.— MABEL EYLES, 395, Mernaay Road, 
N.19 ARC 1765/MOU 1701. 


HAND LOOMS, spinning wheels, yarns, weaving books. Write 
Douglas C. Andrew, Loom Craftsmen, Canterbury. On approved 
list. 





RE-CARBORUNDUM your own worn Potato Peeler 
Plates and Drums in a few minutes at cost of Id. square inch. 
Spread on Surfix Compound over night, Machine ready for 
use next morning. 30/- pack surfaces 400 sq.ins. Use only as 
required. Satisfaction guaranteed. Surfix Ltd., 9, Spring 
Street, London, W.2. Pad. 3192. 














CHRONICLE 


AND EDUCATION REVIEW 


machine 
1,000. 
Road, 


SCHOOL MAILING SERVICE.—Envelopes, etc., 
addressed to 28,000 schools in Great Britain at 45s. per 
Seven-day service. Write for details to 98, Kingston 
London, S.W.19, mentioning this publication. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES.—Reduced rate for Schools. 


Ajax, 44, Wilkinson Street, S.W.8. 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
WHERE TO STAY 


Tennis Courts 


CLIFTONVILLE. 
H. and C. Homely 


—Cal-dor, Dalby Square. Adjoining Esplanade 
Comfort. Moderate. Brochure.—Mrs. Griffin 


hotel in 
vone 2217 


Ambleside Comfortable 
Mrs. Hodgson. Pt 


ENGLISH LAKES.—-Rothay Garth Hote 
lovely grounds. Central. Own produce. Brochures 
FOREST OF DEAN, SEVERN, WYE VALLEY.—Littiedean Guest House, 
Littledean, Glos. Beautiful forest and river scenery, 80 rooms, grounds !2 acres 
Dancing, billiards, tennis, bowls, putting, riding, walks, tours. Board-residence 
from £6 Os. Od. Special period terms. Brochure gratis. Phone : Cinderford 2106 
HASLEMERE, Surrey. luxury, tele 


ex i t food. 6 gns nclusive 


harming cottage every comfort vision, 


Sunset, Camelsdale R 
S.W.5. Tel. FRO 


27, Philbeact 


LONDON.— York House 


7579. Bed and breakfast, 15s. daily 


Gardens, Earls Cour 


Select house rec. weekly terms 


LONDON, N.W.5.—Bed Breakfast, 10 6 
26, Dartmouth Park Avenue. Gulliver 5903 


ALDEBURGH, 6 miles mall comfor 
board. August 6 gns 


ke 


paired ON, 


v comfor excellent easy access walks, s 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Derby Hall Private Hore 
Hand C terior spring mattresses. Liberal table 


d onwards. Brochure. Tel 4307 





Brierdene 


H 


CLIFTONVILLE. Happy Holidays Assured ! Warwick 
Excellent Food. Spring interiors and C. 44-6} gns 


Thanet 2¢ 


Road Near $ 
llustratced Brochure a C.5 Recommended List 


Mrs pve n 








beautiful countr 


© 66648.) 


COMFORTABLE nate fy Nn egg gr 


gns. Resthaven twood, Hythe, Kent. (Hytt 


and < vear sea Vacancy July onwards 
Wilmington 260.) 


DEVON.—Farm 


Harker, Colwell Barton 


guest house , 
Oftwei 1, Honiton. (Tel 


e and Autumn Holidays.—Caithness Hotel, Wilming 
offers good food, comfort and service at moderate 


EASTBOURNE for Sunshir 
overlooking sea 
e 2418 


ton Square 
nclusive charges. Phor 
own farm produce, lovely Parklands. New 
Mod. terms. Sudbury 364 


ntry guest house 
Tennis court 


HOLIDés YS.—Cou 


Lodge, Hanbury, Staffs 


Guest House, Mountain 
** Tne Nook Tel 


views 


Keswick 417 


KESWICK-ON-DERWENTWATER.— Select 
3 mins. Lake Lounge H. and C Mrs. Nye 


18, Talbot Sq., W.2. Pad 
with private bath 17s. 6d 


—~Modern Hotel 2855. No garage fees 


and B., 15s 


LONDON. 
parking outside B 


Paddington Station 
W .2 


LONDON.—Private Hotel, bed breakfast 3 mins 
Terms moderate 58, Gloucester Terrace 


every 
omfort (Paddington 7197.) 
LONDON, W.2 (close Marble Arch).—White Park Hotel, 9, Lancaster Gate, 
W.2. Bright service, H. and C.W., phone, porters, restaurant, members’ licensed 
club; daily from 17/6, with 3-course breakfast or weekly reduced terms, full or 
partial board (PADdington 8406). 


Delightful Hotel 
Garage 
Phone 


4 mins. on level 
sun-lounge H. and C 
57278 


PAIGNTON.—Albany Court, Polsham Park 
sea, shops. Vacancies July, August, September 
Interior Springs. Terms moderate Send for tariff 


PARKSIDE GUEST HOUSE, 27, Inverness Terrace, London, W.2; close Hyde 

Park, stations, buses and West End well equipped; h. and c. all rooms Singles 

from 44 gns., doubles from 8 gns. (permanents), including breakfast and dinner 

excellent cuisine Bayswater 2513 

Marvic Modern Private 
Resident 


Hote!.—Best position, 
A.A. approved. R.A.C 


WHITBY, YORKSHIRE.—The 
West Cliff ; sea views all bedrooms 
; Phone Whitby 400 


proprietors 





FOR ADVERTISING SPACE 
in the School Government Chronicle, 
Please apply to the sole advertise- 


ment Contractors : Tel. : 


A. DARBY’S ADVERTISING SERVICE 


COBHAM HOUSE, 24/26, BLACK FRIARS LANE, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
Grams : DARBIADS, CENT., LONDON 


CiTy 6686 
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Broadcasts to Schools, 1953-54 


There are now 25.691 schools registered s listening to 


school Broadcasts as compared with 24,417 a vear ago and 
the Annual Programme of Broadcasts to Schools for 1953-54 
which has just been published, gives details of the broadcast 
eries from which thev will be able to select 

\ major change this year is the new School Broadcasting 
timetable based on a detailed survey of school timetables 
The School Broadcasting Council gave schools advance 
notice of this change in March 

Other changes include the replacement of the ten-minute 
News Commentaries, which in 1952-3 have been broadcast 


twice a week, by a series of weekly twenty-minute broadcasts 


Through the City, 


“ae . _ : ae for children of about twelve designed to interest them in 
Through Living Things, a — ince topical matters This series will be = called Current 


\ftairs | The existing long established and widely used 
Current Attau series for children of thirteen and fou 
teen will now be called Current Aftairs II 
The series For the Fourteens will, in 1953-54, be 


bh 


broadcast in the Autumn YVerm only in order to make room 
for two experimental series each lasting term In the 
Spring Term Know Your Neighbourhood planned for 
children of eleven to thirteen, is intended for use by 
teachers wishing to undertake local stud with their 
classes It has been planned with both town and country 
schools in) mind Ihe Summer Term. series Monday 


j 


quipment 
CQspeaen Miscellany is intended for less able children of Secondary 
, , 


ool age and it is hoped that the programmes will help 
cere! to enrich their experience and to stimulate classroom 
discussion and follow-up activity within the limits of thei 
capat ity 

Phe Religious Service broadcast on Tuesday and Friday 
mornings has been the subject of a special review during the 
past year More children join in this Service than listen to 
ny other broadcast to schools and the many teachers who 
co-operate in this act of worship will » doubt welcome the 
decision to publish pamphlet (price 3d.) containing the 
less well-known hymns used in the Service and the words of 
the prayers to be said together 

The BB will continue to publish illustrated pupils 
pamphlet to accompany a number of broadcast series 
The discount to schools ordering pamphlets for all three 
terms is being increased from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent 
nad price of the pamphlet for Lon king at Thing 
vill be reduced from 2s. Od. to 
the School Broadcasting ¢ 


cluded four experimental programmes for 


i ne 


{ 


( uildren in their broaccast tor Junior Seconda 

last Summer Term, are introducing in 1953-4 

planned specifically for children of 1.0. 80-90 1 
of the Junior Secondary school ui 


ind bout 


Educational Films in Hungary 


3 du ti by film an rip eogcun the Ministrs 

What is the Colombo Plan? Wint jatchworth | ‘ tion in Hungary un t vear, is making rapid 
‘ progress 

This vear tour big educatior iT] sisting of eleven 

I Sulphuric Acid 

iphy Radio 


Ihe Theory of 


Th ti t . vidition 100 film strips will be made, in 500 copies 
@ estimates oo! the tdu 


I £29 080 000 Y ilabl ts t \ iol 
slime mit teede Ma , " ‘ P vear films were made on the solar svstem. oil 
2 090.000 the cl Iv « t f the . sof produ tion and refining, and plastic Ss bilm strips produc ed 
f in 1952 included 42 on biology, 16 on history, 20 on 


constitutional law and 14 on geography 
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% 50th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


THE 1952/53 EDITION OF THE 


EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY 


(Published annually by the Proprietors of the ‘‘ School Government Chronicle."’) 


Every Education and Executive Officer of the CONTENTS INCLUDE : 

Education Committees and Local Authorities, the MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, Branches and Divisions ; Executive and Staff ; 
Principals of Schools, Colleges Training Colleges Inspectorate ; Juvenile Organisations Committees ; Regional Officers; Welsh 

Universities, Polytechnics, and others interested in Sennen Saperanas 

Nati 4 Y " . EDUCATION AUTHORITIES (including the Excepted Districts and Divisional 
ational Education should have a copy of this Executives) of England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, with names of 


completely revised and enlarged new edition. Chairmen, Vice-Chairmen, Directors and Secretaries, Medical and Dental Officers ; 
More than five thousand corrections have been Architects and all other principal officials. With details of Schools controlled. 
made. If you have not yet ordered, please do so now. LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Education Committee with Sub-Committees ; 
amg ; Divisional Officers ; Organisers and other officials ; Youth Employment 
HOME OFFICE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
CHILDREN'S OFFICERS. 
SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
N. IRELAND EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
SECONDARY (GRAMMAR) SCHOOLS 
SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS (Scotland) 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS (N. Ireland) 
SECONDARY (TECHNICAL) SCHOOLS 
POLYTECHNICS, TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OF ART 
TEACHERS TRAINING COLLEGES 
RESIDENTIAL ADULT COLLEGES. 
COLLEGES FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING COLLEGES IN SCOTLAND 
UAL UNIVERSITIES AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES 
ANN ; INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 
53 PRINCIPAL EMPIRE UNIVERSITIES 
1952 a) a See AND HOMES for Blind, Deaf, Dumb, and other Handicapped 
! ren 
HOME OFFICE APPROVED SCHOOLS 
BURNHAM COMMITTEES 
EXAMINING BOLWES. 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS, Canada; Australia; New Zealand; 
South Africa; India; Pakistan; Ceylon. OVER 


COLONIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 500 PAGES 
UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITIES APPOINTMENTS BOARDS 
COUNTY LIBRARIES 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


COMING EVENTS DIARY. 

ARTICLES ON SCHOOL BROADCASTING, 
VISUAL AIDS, 
SCHOOL TELEVISION, etc., etc 


THE OFFICIALLY RECOGNISED HANDBOOK OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
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FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, OR DIRECT FROM 
ORDER NOW ! ‘ THE PUBLISHERS 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


‘COBHAM HOUSE,’ 24, BLACK FRIARS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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) Motion Study and Mrs. Mop 


There is a rugged individuality about Mrs. Mop, which 
suggests that any attempt to analyse her operations scient! 
fically woulc be doomed to failure. But that is no reason 
for being unscientific in the choice of the cleansers she uses 

Every aspect of cleansing has been scientifically studied 
in the laboratories of L-C.I., and one result has been the 
development of ‘Lissapol’ concentrated liquid cleanse 
specially for large-scale general work. Economical, power- 
ful and simple, ‘Lissapol’ does all general cleaning jobs 


quickly and well. 


‘LISSAPOL’ 


-the scientific cleanser 


S, 
in various grades — for all industrial cleansing purposes 


For further information please apply to: 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, S.W.1 
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